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These standard interchangeable units can be 
stocked, transported to site and rapidly erected, 
even under adverse conditions, to form a 
variety of types of bridge, from a light 
footbridge to permanent single span bridge 
carrying 0°75 tons per foot run over a span 
of 150 feet, or any length in multiple spans. 
Rapid methods of erection have been devised 
for through and for deck-type bridges. No 
riveting on site, mo member of excessive 
weight ; strength with versatility and simplicity. 


Write for full particulars 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


BUTTERLEY 


STANDARD-UNIT BRIDGE 















THE FIVE STANDARDISED PARTS 
1. Standard Welded box girder unit which forms all chords and 


















diagonals, also cross girders for light bridges, fenders, etc. 
2. Connecting bobbin at intersection points, taking 2 in. 
turned pins. 
3. Cross girder suspension plate. 
4. Chequered floor plate unit. 
5. Cress girder for heavy bridges. 















THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED 
RIPLEY NEAR DERBY, + ENGLAND 


LONDON OFFICE: PROVINCIAL HOUSE, 100, CANNON STREET, E.C.4, 
















ACCURATELY 
SPEAKING 


upon a bubble Sear j 
brought down from the 
surface sets a challenge 
to the micrometer- 
measurings of Man in 
his constant striving to constantly finer 


engineering limits. 


Yet the Water Spider is fortunate in 
one respect —the constancy in shape 
of the bubble. 


Reynolds would respectfully point out 
to him that the task of maintaining 
close tolerance in the variety of shapes 
they produce in Hiduminium Aluminium 


Alloy Structures is not so easy. 


Yet, Reynolds seem to have done 
it very successfully in the past, and, 
according to their present progressive 
activities, they are likely to do it even 


better in the future. 





REYNOLDS TUBE CO., LTD., & REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD., BIRMINGHAM, II 
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THE TERRIFIC DESTRUCTIVE POWER OF A TORPEDO SHOWN BY THE GAPING SIDE OF A US. FREIGHTER. 


An American freighter, the “ Absaroka," was struck by a torpedo from a Japanese submarine, and the power of the explosion is shown in this illustration 
of the ship’s gaping plates. The “ Absaroka" managed to limp home, In her wrecked hull a poster is seen displayed as a warning to gossip-mongers 
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HE present wave of self-reproach which has 
temporarily inundated our public journals seems 

to me to be a little overdone. It is ever, as Shake- 
speare observed more than three centuries ago, the 
fault of the English when they have a good thing 
to make too much of it. And self-reproach, though 
valuable at a time of national” revival and recon- 
struction like the present, can be exaggerated into 
a vice, particularly when it takes the form of 
reproaching others rather than oneself for national 
shortcomings. None the less, the mood is an essential 
stage in the long, sombre march to victory, and is a 
genuine reflection of popular feeling. Britons every- 
where feel that Britain is not doing enough. And 
when the British, a practical people, feel that, there 
is good reason to anticipate a big increase in effort. 


But the foreigner would be making a very great 
mistake if he supposed—as in some cases, both 
friendly and hostile, he seems to suppose—that there 
really is a serious deficiency in the British war effort. 
Judged by ideal standards, of course, there is: the 
people who inhabit these islands are human beings, 
like the Russians, the Americans, the Chinese and, 
for that matter, the Germans, Japanese and Italians, 
and are therefore liable to error—many very big 
errors. If every one of us was a hundred per cent. 
efficient and unselfish, and our adversaries remained 
human beings, we should presumably win the war 
in the course of the next week. Nobody—not even 
Mr. Churchill and Hitler himself—is free from those 
human limitations which distinguish men from 
machines. I am not saying this with any desire to 
restrain the constant heart-searching which every one 
of us ought constantly to apply to himself in a time 
like this. But I do suggest that when—as too often 
happens—we transfer the searchlight of our con- 
science from our own war effort to that of our neigh- 
bour, we should remember to judge him by human 
and not mechanical standards. We should not ex- 
pect him to be a 
hundred per cent. 
efficient, but merely 
to be as efficient as 
a human being can 
be. And judged by 
such standards, I 
gravely doubt whether 
the average’ Briton 
merits any more re- 
proach than the aver- 
age Russian, American 
or Chinese. 


I know this sounds 
almost like heresy at 
the present moment. 
I know, too, that our 
country is not being 
invaded (though it 
may be by the time 
these lines reach print), 
and that we _ should 
probably be doing in- 
finitely more if it 
were. The corollary is 
also’ true: I fancy 
the Russians would be 
doing a_ great deal 
less if a brutal invader 
were not defiling their 


he can actually see a 
bayonet a few inches 
from his back than 
when he is told that it 
may be there shortly if he doesn’t run now. The 
real question is whether, in view of the fact 
that our Navy and Air Force have so far kept 
the land war out of our back garden, we are doing 
very much worse than a people in our position at the 
present stage of the war can be expected to do. 


LiTToRIO " : 


cities and fields. That 

is human nature: very THE ITALIAN BATTLESHIP “ 
illogical, no doubt, but ONE TORPEDO DURING THE MEDITERRANEAN ACTION, AND BERLIN SAID IT WAS THE “ LITTORIO"™ WHICH TOOK PART IN 
there it is. A man 
will run just that 
much quicker when 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


We are doing, for instance, very much more than 
we were doing in those summer days of 1940 before 
the Battle of Britain, which are usually cited as an 
example of our supreme capacity. There were, of 
course, individuals who, under the urgent knowledge 


REAR-ADMIRAL  P. L. VIAN, AGAIN IN THE NEWS: 
IN COMMAND OF THE NAVAL FORCE COVERING THE 
PASSAGE OF A CONVOY TO MALTA, WHICH ATTACKED AN 
ITALIAN FORCE OF CRUISERS AND TORPEDOED A BATTLESHIP. 





THE ATTACK. THE PRIME MINISTER HAS PAID TRIBUTE TO ADMIRAL VIAN'S OUTSTANDING VICTORY OVER A SUPERIOR FORCE. 


the same afternoon Italian forces, this time accompanied by a battleship, made a determined effort to break through. but our ships made 





of what their effort at that moment meant, were 
probably doing even more than they are now. But 
taken in bulk, the nation is putting far more into 
the war effort in 1942 than it was even in the peak 
month of 1940. Since then our war production has 
enormously increased ;: far more of us are in factories 








THE ADMIRALTY ANNOUNCED THAT AN ENEMY BATTLESHIP WAS HIT BY AT LEAST 


again our convoy got 


or uniform, and all of us are making bigger sacrifices 
in our denial of what we had formerly regarded as 


- the comforts, if not necessities, of civilised life. We 


are stripped to the waist, and if our muscles, physical 
or intellectual, have not yet acquired their full 
capacity and toughness, they are well on the way to 
doing so. We are bearing almost the entire brunt of 
the war with Italy—a great naval and military Power, 
with a population numerically equal to our own. We 
are still bearing the major brunt of the war with 
Japan—an even greater naval and military Power, 
with a population nearly double our own. And we 
are holding down a considerable part of the German 
Army, and an even larger part of the German Air 
Force, along a 3000-mile coastal front in Western 
Europe. While we are doing these things we are ful- 
filling our historic function—with -inadequate tools, 
I admit, through our pre-war neglect—of keeping 
open the sea routes of the world on which not only 
our own but the survival of all our Allies depends ; 
till America came into the war we were doing this 
single - handed. And on top of all this we are 
making and sending vast quantities of war material 
to Russia and to all the other fronts. Till American 
production gets into its stride, we are the main 
arsenal of the democracies. We have given up 
most of the things that make life seem worth living 
to be so. 

In other words, I see no reason to cry “ Stinking 
fish!’’ to Britain, and I wish some of our well- 
meaning friends and, still more, some of our own 
countrymen would cease doing so. Let us soberly 
reflect that we can still do a lot better and resolve 
to do so, and leave it at that. Probably the chief 
reason why some of us are not yet quite so “ all out” 
on the job as we might be is our failure—one of long 
standing—to identify patriotism with the social well- 
being of ourselves, our dear ones and our posterity. 
That is a fault of our recent education and one which 
we shall do well to 
remedy when the war is 
over and the time comes 
to apply its lessons. In 
earlier generations every 
Briton grew up believing 
—in peace as well as in 
war—that his first social 
duty was to his country : 
the enduring embodi- 
ment of love of hearth 
and home, of brethren 
and children, of all that 
raises man from the 
solitary brute and gives 
him prideand inspiration 
and honour. But for the 
last twenty years or 
more, through an extra- 
ordinary confusion of 
thought, patriotism has 
been written down as 
stupid, jack - booted, 
blimp- like prejudice, 
Accordingly, when we are 
not being bombarded by 
Dorniers and shot up 
by Messerschmitts we 
are perhaps not habitu- 
ally quite so quick in our 
individual ardour to 
serve our country, and 
with it the cause of our 
unborn children and 
every ideal we hold dear, 
as our fathers were. 


It is not surprising 
that under such circum- 
stances our patriotic 
muscles, when called on 
by a great social and national peril to perform 
prodigies of effort and self-sacrifice, proved in some 
cases a little creaky and in want of exercise. We 
shall remedy it—we are remedying it fast—and when 
we come to Berlin our Russian and American brothers 
will find we have not been behind-hand. 
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BRILLIANT MEDITERRANEAN ACTION: THE MALTA CONVOY GETS THROUGH. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis From OrFicIAL AND Eys-witness DESCRIPTIONS. 


FOR ONE AND A HALF HOURS THEY DASHED IN AND OUT OF THE SMOKE-SCREEN, FIRING DAMAGING 
SALVOES AT THEIR HEAVIER OPPONENTS AND THEN DOUBLING BACK BEHIND THE SMOKE BEFORE THE 
HARASSED ENEMY COULD GET THEIR RANGE. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 22. EARLY AFTERNOON: ENEMY CRUISERS 
SIGHTED AND ATTACKED. BRITISH SHIPS SKILFULLY USING A 
SMOKE-SCREEN. 


LATER IN THE AFTERNOON OF SUNDAY, MARCH 22, THE ENEMY REAPPEARED, REINFORCED BY THE BATTLESHIP ‘“LITTORIO.”” THE BRITISH CRUISERS AGAIN EMERGED FROM 
THE SMOKE-SCREEN, CLOSED THE RANGE TO UNDER 10,000 YARDS, AND SUCCEEDED IN HITTING THE BATTLESHIP AFT AND SETTING HER ON FIRE. 


ON THE FOLLOWING DAY THE LITTLE BRITISH SQUADRON WAS 


IN, THE DESTROYERS ATTACKED OUT OF THE SMOKE-BLANKET, AND ONE 
BOMBED INCESSANTLY AS IT RETURNED TO ITS BASE. 


LATER, AS DUSK WAS CLOSING 
THE ITALIANS THEN WITHDREW, 


SUCCEEDED IN TORPEDOING THE “ LITTORIO "’ AMIDSHIPS. 


MEANWHILE THE CON , SHIELDED BY UNITS OF THE FLEET, REACHED THE SHELTER OF MALTA'S GUNS. 


the Royal Navy. The British squadron was commanded by Rear-Admiral 


of 
The Italian objective was 


On the afternoon of March 22, there began a naval action in the Mediterranean 

in which a British force consisting of no more than a 6-in. gun cruiser, anti- P. N. Vian, who was subsequently awarded the K.C.B 
aircraft cruisers, whose heaviest guns were 5}-in, and a force of destroyers, put the destruction of an important convoy steaming for Malta, but, once the superior 
to flight an Italian squadron numerically superior in ships, and with far heavier enemy forces had been sighted, it was the British ships which immediately went 
gun-powers The Italian squadron included the 35,000-ton battleship “ Littorio,” in to the attack, racing towards the Italians until shells from the enemy's long 
mounting 15-in. guns, as well as two 8-in. gun cruisers, four 6-in. gun cruisers, range guns began kicking up spurts of water round the attacking force. In the 
and destroyers. As a story of a successful, gallant and brilliantly skilful action running action, the “ Littorio" was hit and set on fire. Every British warship 
against odds, this Mediterranean battle will ever hold a high place in the annals returned safely to harbour. Of the Malta convoy, one ship was sunk by bombs 
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THE DARING OPERATIONAL ATTACK ON 
ST. NAZAIRE’S BIG DRY DOCK. 
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a eee 
be THE BRILLIANT AND DARING ATTACK ON ST. NAZAIRE’S BIG DRY DOCK AND HARBOUR INSTALLATIONS ON MARCH 29 BY BRITISH 
F COMBINED FORCES: (ABOVE) AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE PORT; (RIGHT) A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE LINE OF ATTACK. 
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THE ‘* CAMPBEL- 
TOWN,” LOADED 
WITH HIGH EX- 
PLOSIVE, CHARGED 
AT THE DOCK GATES 
AND LATER BLEW 
UP. (ABOVE) AN 
AMERICAN 
DESTROYER OF 
THE SAME CLASS. 








EE 
COMMANDER R. E. D. RYDER, R.N., AGED 
THIRTY-FOUR, IN COMMAND OF THE NAVAL 
FORCES. HE HAS TAKEN PART IN ANTARCTIC 

EXPLORATION. 
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PART OF AN ADMIRALTY CHART SHOWING THE PORT AND HARBOUR OF ST. NAZAIRE, WITH J ‘ THE BIG DRY DOCK NOW DESTROYED—ABLE TO TAKE THE “ TIRPITZ 











THE DOCK GATES DESTROYED BY “ CAMPBELTOWN" MARKED WITH AN ARROW. / THE ONLY DRY DOCK ON THE ATLANTIC COAST OF FRANCE. \ 
Diccscvsitencinsinipacadetaimenaaamieme — ee cdi geshlencamepaeeaeseerinreeneteisncaiisdigs aedsecetnibcaa oti beacnanaain cae 
The daring attack at St. Nazaire has several features in common with the famous and sank one of their own flak ships. The bravery of the Commandos detailed 
raid on Zeebrugge in 1918, which stirred the imagination of the world. The object for the task of wrecking harbour installations, lock-gates and power houses is 
of the combined night attack was to wreak such damage as to deny the enemy splendid testimony to Britain's new armies. The “ Campbeltown,"’ loaded with 
the use of the big dry dock to any German battleship as may have the temerity high explosive, crashed through the boom defences and charged the dock entrance 
to brave the Atlantic after the experience of the ‘' Bismarck.’’ So far from being her bows ablaze. The Navy and Commando troops ran straight on to the landing 
exploded prematurely, as the Germans claimed, H.M.S. ‘ Campbeltown" forced Stages, swept by Nazi fire. Savage street-fighting ensued, but frequent explosions 
herself right into the lock entrance as far as her bridge, where she blew up the told of the success of their mission. To the Navy also goes a full share of credit 
dock and herself. So great was German confusion that they shot one another, for a brilliant feat. 


(British Admiralty Chart Reproduced with the Permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, and the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 
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R.A.F. DAYLIGHT RAIDS ON FRANCE: LE TRAIT AND LE HAVRE BOMBED. 





_? 


ANOTHER PHASE OF THE ATTACK ON LE TRAIT, WITH BOMBS BURSTING RIGHT ON THE TARGET 
IT IS AN IMPORTANT NAVAL SHIPBUILDING YARD, WHICH THE R.A.F. HAVE VISITED BEFORE 


BOMBER COMMAND AIRCRAFT IN A DAYLIGHT RAID ON LE TRAIT, ON THE SEINE, 
ON MARCH. 25. BOMBS HITTING SHIPS AND WORKSHOPS. 


‘ 


SN , 
Ne 


NEXT DAY, MARCH 26, LE HAVRE WAS ATTACKED BY DAYLIGHT: BOMBS SEEN 
STRIKING DOCKS AND A SHIP, DOING CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE. 


yee R.A.F. are causing consternation to the Nazis by their succession of 
sudden daylight raids on docks and ships. On March 25, bombers paid 
a return visit to the shipbuilding yards at Le Trait, west of Rouen, on the 
Seine, where they caused devastation on two occasions last August. The 
photographs prove their latest successful aim on targets Next day, the 
spacious docks and shipyards at Le Havre were raided in broad daylight, and , , ‘ p> ~ 
again considerable damage was effected. Here “ Spitfires" under Group Captain THE SPACIOUS DOCKS AT LE HAVRE WERE LEFT ABLAZE BY R.A.F. BOMBERS. SPITFIRES SHOT 
F. V. Beamish shot down eight German fighters DOWN EIGHT GERMAN FIGHTERS ON THIS VISIT 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE: 
SOME EVENTS OF OUTSTANDING INTEREST. 


GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK IN DELHI: WITH HIM . a f, ie ‘vag’! 3 - MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK WITH THE- VICEROY : 
IS THE MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW. ‘a. os - SHE ACCOMPANIED HER HUSBAND TO INDIA. 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek recently visited India Mme. Chiang, “ that inspiration, not only to the cause 
to consult the Government, and in particular the Com- CHINA’S RESOLUTE ARMY IN BURMA: WELL-EQUIPPED CHINESE TROOPS ADVANCING of China, but to the greater world and most certainly to 
mander-in-Chief, on matters of common concern to China IN SINGLE FILE THROUGH TYPICAL BURMESE JUNGLE COUNTRY. India,” accompanied her husband on his recent visit to 
and India. The importance of the visit is obvious, as . a . i ; : India. During her stay as the guest of the Viceroy, a 
it implied the resumption of the discussions which General Chinese troops are hitting back hard in Burma, where fierce fighting is going on round Toungoo, public reception in her honour was organised by the 
Wavell inaugurated in*Chungking—the co-ordination of 200 miles south of Mandalay. Reports say that the Japanese have entered the west section of the All-India Women’s Conference, the members of which 
the offensive and defensive strategy of China, Burma city, but that the Chinese are still in control of the eastern part, and that they have no intention were glad to welcome such a tireless social worker 
and India. of withdrawing. Our Chinese allies are more than a match for the enemy when fighting on equal to their midst. 
terms, as was proved during the battle of Changsha. (British Newsreel.) 


CAPTAIN GUY DOLLMAN, GENERAL SIR THOMAS BLAMEY, AIR VICE-MARSHAL H. P, LLOYD. MR. W. DENIS KENDALL. 


Captain Dollman, the well-known authority on big- General Blamey, who is fifty-eight, has been appointed Air Vice-Marshal Lloyd, Air Officer Commanding Mr. Kendall, the first man to beat a Government 
game animals, died on March 21 at the age of fifty-five.  Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Land Forces in R.A.F. Mediterranean, is having the hardest time of Parliamentary candidate since the war began, has 
He was a man of rare gifts. As a geologist he worked Australia under the Supreme Commander, General any R.A.F. leader in the British Empire. Malta is won the Grantham by-election by 11,758 votes to 
in the British Museum, Natural History (mammal MacArthur. General Blamey was, uP, to the present his headquarters, and that island is suffering heavy Sir Arthur*Longmore’s 11,391. Mr. Kendall (Inde- 
department) since 1907, and as a painter he has time, Australian Commander in the Middle East; he and continuous air attacks which have grown in pendent) is thirty-eight, and has taken as his working 
frequently exhibited at the Royal Academy and else- is to be succeeded by General Sir Leslie Morshead. the intensity since Admiral Vian brought his gallant and campaigning theme “ more production.” He is 
where. He wrote many books fprincipally on African defender of Tobruk. General Blamey is urging an ships into harbour after the Battle of _ Sunday. the youngest member of the Government's Automatic- 

eath will be a great offensive policy against the Japanese. A part of the The defending pilots, under their inspired leader, are Gun board. He is a Yorkshire man, energetic and 


and Indian Big Game. His 
. - loss to both worlds. . A.I.F. is now back in Australia. fully equal to the task, however. tough, and mostly puts in a twelve-hour working day. 


THEIR MAJESTIES AT AN R.A.F. BOMBER STATION: THE KING AND QUEEN INSPECTING THE SUBMARINE WHICH TORPEDOED THE PRINZ EUGEN": H.m.s. “ TRIDENT,” BACK HOME 
THE PARACHUTE TROOPS AFTER THEY HAD MADE A DEMONSTRATION LANDING. FROM A LONG PATROL, SEEN ALONGSIDE HER PARENT SHIP. 


During a recent visit to an R.A.F. bomber station, the King and Queen saw parachute troops in action. The torpedoing of the “Prinz Eugen,” was first announced in the House . when it was 

A fight of bombers, painted black tor night work, flew over the aerodrome, and one by one, white and Stated that the submarine “ Trident” attacked the enemy cruiser off the aoa po gy Later she was 

coloured parachutes opened out as the men dropped from the aircraft. Immediately the men landed they seen at Trondheim, damaged and in tow. The “ Trident” is a submarine of the “ Triton” class, and has 

came over at the double, and lined up to be inspected. Ls wong 8 the exercise with their Majesties was already distinguished herself many times duri the war, her captain, Commander Sladen, receiving the 
* Major Frost, who led the parachute raid om Bruneval recently. D.S.O. and D.S.C. whils in command of the “ Trident.” 
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| OUR MODERN VULCANS: WORKSHOPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN A QUARRY. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU FROM SKETCHES ON THE SPOT. 
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IN DEEP CAVES VAST WAR FACTORIES ARE BUILT AND EXTENDED, WHERE WORKERS NOW LABOUR AND LIVE. 


Britain’s war factories migrating underground, reminiscent of the classic legends of | addition to a shop already in production. A section of girders and concrete walls 

| Vulcan and his Cyclops, who produced lightning in deep caves, are utilising old and ceiling grows along the existing workings. Every foot of ceiling is tested by expert 
workings in disused quarries, thus saving labour and expense. Above is seen a section quarrymen. In some factories, quarters and lodgings for men and women are being 
of tunnel-lining being fitted within the pre-existing system, in the above case an constructed, with hostels, dance-floors, canteens and recreation centres. 
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OUR MODERN VULCANS: A SUBTERRANEAN WAR FACTORY IN A QUARRY. 
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ONE OF BRITAIN’S IMMENSE SUBTERRANEAN WAR FACTORIES, WHERE THOUSANDS WORK. 
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THE ENTRANCE SHAFT (CENTRE) DESCENDS WHERE THE WORKSHOP TUNNELS COMMENCE, BRANCHING OFF IN ALL DIRECTIONS, AIRED AND LIGHTED BY OVERHEAD AIR-SHAFTS 


AND FLUORESCENT CONTAINERS. HERE, DEEP UNDER THE SOIL, WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE , THOUSANDS WORK IN SAFETY AND COMFORT. 


Subterranean underground war factories, built in disused quarries, are producing 
immense quantities of material deep down, impervious to the heaviest enemy bombs. 
These underground galleries are so extensive that a man working on the construction 
of one was lost for two days in their maze. Entrance to these Vulcan-like factories 
is carefully screened in woddland, and approached only by small by-roads, completely 
hidden from the air. The upper picture shows the entrance to the main shaft, 
which slopes down to the workshops. On the right is the camouflaged engine-house. 
The lower drawing continues the entrance shaft, sloping downwards towards the 


reader, with a girl wheeling a tea-trolley, who passes continually from the canteen 
around the workshops. From it on each side launch out galleries to the various 
workshops, where thousands of employees—more than half being women, who take 
an equal share of night shifts with the men—are working. In the centre of the passage, 
the main shaft winds upward, with overhead air-shafts and fluorescent containers. 
Machines for turning out aircraft components, etc., line the walls of the “ shops,” 
and branching off the shaft are entrances to ambulance stations, store-rooms, 
canteens, lighting-plant, and other needs. 
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OUR MODERN VULCANS: A SUBTERRANEAN FACTORY’S CONTROL-ROOM. 
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THE NERVE-CENTRE OF AN UNDERGROUND WAR FACTORY: THE WORKS MANAGER WATCHES EXACT PRODUCTION REPORTS. 
Here is the nerve-centre of a great underground war factory—the control-room. centre gives periodical progress reports, states any difficulties or requirements, 
The works manager, seated by his table, with a telephone to his ear, looks down all of which are entered on wall-charts by girls, and shown on indicators. On 
through a glass window on the controlling system below. He sees at a glance either wall are charts recording graphs, while the tall central barometrical indicator 
the exact state of production throughout the entire factory, for each production shows the complete conditions of output. 
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RECENT visit to the Guards Armoured 
Division was a very agreeable and 
interesting experience. From the divisional 
commander and his statf down to regimental 
subalterns—and, indeed, to N.C.O.s in some 
cases—everyone I met did 4ll that he could 
for me, whether it was answering my many 
questions on the subject of tactics, or explain- 
ing to my not very well developed mechanical 
intelligence the improvements of one ‘‘ Mark ” 
of a “* Covenanter ’’ tank as compared with its predecessor, 
or actually putting me into a tank or armoured car to let 
me discover what things looked like and felt like from the 
inside. I visited a brigade headquarters, a tank battalion, 
a motor battalion, an armoured-car regiment of the House- 
hold Cavalry, and a field regiment R.A. of ‘‘ converted ” 
Yeomanry. Throughout there was evidently very great 
keenness, a deep interest in the new experiment, which had 
already progressed a long way before it was announced to 
the world. But there was something more, too, I thought ; 
something not peculiarly connected with the experiment 
made in the formation of a Guards Armoured Division, 
or with the Household Brigade alone; but something 
which is, or should be, widely spread among our armoured 
formations. I might describe this as a sort of tension 
brought about by eager search for 
new tactical devices and by the 
desire to keep abreast, or even 
ahead of the natural development of 
tactics as exemplified in Russia and 
North Africa. One commanding 
officer, called away on business just 
before I reached his headquarters, 
voiced this sentiment in a letter 
which he left for me, wherein he 
spoke of the vital necessity of 
getting ‘‘one jump ahead” in 
armoured warfare, instead of always 
** learning lessons.” 

The visit had the effect of 
arousing fresh thought on _ this 
subject, which has been so much in 
all our minds ever since the Germans 
first exploited their armoured 
strength in Poland. These tactical 
matters are nowadays difficult to 
discuss except by means of broad 
generalities, and generalities are not 
always helpful in military affairs, 
but I can only hope that some of 
my speculations will be of interest. 
In a book, ‘“ The Nature of Modern 
Warfare,” published nearly a year 
ago, I wrote tnat “‘ each new inven- 
tion, each new tactic, takes its 
place in the armoury of warfare, meets new 
currents of opposition, fails here, triumphs 
there, adds to itself in that direction, lets a 
part of itself drop in that, and finally becomes 
so changed as to be almost unrecognisable.”’ 
For ‘that reason, I went on to say, the tactics 
of the German tank and dive-bomber in 
France might never be exactly repeated, and 
if they were, would not achieve quite such 
speedy results against ‘‘a foe of what the 
Germans called Ebenbirtigkeit.” 1 suggested 
that somewhat more deliberate and thorough 
methods than those of the Germans in 1940 
might be found necessary. A great deal has 
happened since those words were written— 
which was, in fact, a long time before they 
were published, because the book contained 
lectures delivered some months earlier—but I 
am not to-day inclined to go back upon them. 
I am of course aware that Russian conditions 
are special, and that hostile advances as deep 
as those made by the Germans in Russia 
would have completely overrun Great Britain, 
but I believe that nevertheless there is proof 
of the defence having learnt a great deal. 
The lessons, as so often happens in warfare 
have been born of adversity or failure. For 
example, if we had not found ourselves 
outweighted by the German tank-gun in 
Libya, we might not have realised, at all 
events so quickly, the advantages of small 
columns of all arms operating independently 
or, indeed, the efficacy of the 25-pounder 
field gun as an anti-tank weapon. That, 


in its turn, seermgs to have come as a A DRAWING 
TRANSPORTER WHICH ENABLES A TANK TO HAUL 


surprise to the Germans, Again, in Russia 
the Germans started off in the old style: 
the armoured division to break through, 
the shock division to enlarge the breach, 
the armoured and motor divisions to press 
on to distant and sometimes unlimited 
objectives, creating great wedges in the 
opposing front. Later on, however, they 
reverted from time to time to much less ambitious tactics, 
quite small bodies of tanks, sometimes only a couple of dozen, 
working in close co-operation with a regiment of infantry, and 
tied down to it. The dive-bomber, met by adequate anti-air- 
craft weapons and numerous good-quality fighters, proved less 
overwhelming than in previous campaigns, though it 
registered many great successes. The Russians, for their 
part, exploited armoured “ tank-buster " aircraft armed with 
more powerful cannon than had been hitherto used in the air ; 
and special impulsers to give their bombs greater penetra- 
tive power, The whole of the Russian doctrine of armoured 
warfare was rather different to that of the Germans, It did 
not lay so much stress upon quick decisions, or the exploita- 
tion of a preconceived line of operations, always so charac- 
teristic of the Germans, long before the days of armoured 
warfare. On the Russian side the willingness to wait for 
results is also traditional, 

Attack from the air, increased opposition from anti-tank 
weapons, improved handling of mobile field artillery, 


A BRITISH MARK IV.A CRUISER TANK ON A TRANSPORTER. 
BRITISH TANKS CLIMB ON BOARD UNDER THEIR OWN POWER AND WITHOUT THE AID OF WINCHES, 
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extension of the system of anti-tank mining, more skilful 
fortification of ‘‘ tank-proof ’—though that is very much a 
relative word—keeps or defended localities : these are among 
the methods of defence which the armoured forces of to-day 
have to face. We are, however, at least as eager in our 
study of offensive as of defensive tactics, and they are the 
more interesting because the defensive tactician has made 
his move and the offensive tactician is now called upon to 
reply, with a time-limit relatively as short as that allowed 
in a chess match. First of all, I think the tendency to 
reduce the size of the. armoured division in the German 
Army is most significant. We saw the same tendency in 
the infantry division not so long ago; and we may recall 
that, in some of the Balkan armies, the division included 
eighteen battalions in the last war, a force which it was 








BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST SHOWING THE MECHANISM OF A GERMAN TANK 
ITSELF ABOARD BY THE POWER 
OF ITS OWN ENGINES. 
In his article on this page our military correspondent, speaking of tanks, refers to their “ tendency 
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The smaller armoured division, decreased 
mainly by a reduction in the number of 
tanks, creates economy, and makes it prac- 
ticable to increase the number of divisions, 
and in the German Army reduction in 
size seems to have gone hand-in-hand 
with increase in numbers. The bottleneck 
in production is much more likely to be 
tanks than guns or infantry weapons, or, 
indeed, any other form of vehicle, and 
as the tank is a comparatively new weapon, it is 
always changing, and it is important to keep the type 
up to date and embody improvements ‘which the battlefield 
has indicated to be desirable. The tank has one great 
weakness which may eventually disappear, but which, for 
all I know, may be characteristic of tracked vehicles in 
general, though it does not appear to be so of the smallest 
and lightest, such as the Bren-gun carrier. I refer, of course, 
to its tendency to trouble if driven for great distances, 
especially if driven on a road. And yet, in all except the 
most open types of country, it is desirable that tanks should 
use the road in a long march. Therefore, as_ things 
are at present, I regard the tank transporter as an 
essential in armoured warfare, and consider that an 
armoured division not supplied with it is likely to lose 
a large proportion of its combined 
mobility and fighting power. 

Finally, to return to a subject 
about which I have been writing off 
and on any time these two and a half 
years, there is the question of air co- 
operation. People use the phrase in 
very different senses, and it is some- 
times suggested that fighting co- 
operation from the air begins and 
ends with attack on the enemy’s 
communications and his supply 
vehicles. This is, indeed, valuable, 
but I do not believe that it is all 
that is required. Closer fighting co- 
operation can be obtained in four 
ways: attacks on hostile armoured 
fighting vehicles by aircraft armed 
with cannon, for which a_ very 
powerful cannon, judged by aircraft 
standards, is required; attacks on 
other vehicles and troops by machine- 
gun from the air; dive-bombing, 
which may have lost some of its 
effect against steady and _ well- 
trained troops; and low-level bomb- 
ing, hitherto less exploited than 
the other three methods. Only 
the first of the four seems likely 
to give outstanding results against 
hostile tanks; but the others may do so 
against any forces but tanks. And there 
is perhaps a fifth — the co-operation of 
parachute or airborne infantry, which might 
prove fruitful in some circumstances. For all 
or any of these, careful training is necessary, 
and ought to include the familiarisation of 
each arm with the conditions under which the 
other fights. In the course of such training, 
and particularly in exercises and manceuvres, 
officers of armoured divisions, from tank 
battalions, armoured-car regiments, and field 
artillery, should be given flying experience, 
and R.A.F. officers should simultaneously 
accompany the armoured fighting vehicles 
and artillery. Only so can true fighting co- 
operation be attained. 

As regards the independent tactics of 
tanks, the British Army, with its traditional 
affection for the line, must be very careful 
not to let this tradition influence it unduly, 
This is the day of the column, certainly in 
the attack, and the armoured formation has 
no purpose but attack and counter-attack. 
Yet this is not to say that the column 
Should be massive, except in special circum- 
stances. There is, of course, a reconnaissance 
unit to ensure that the tanks are not committed 
too early, but it would seem that even in the 
tank brigade itself the advance should be made 
in depth, so that it will be easier to make a 
quick lateral switch if desirable. Against in- 
different troops, rigidly preconceived tactics 
and a line of advance unalterably fixed may 
pay, but against a strong and experienced foe 
it is wiser to feel before striking, and there will 
be cases in which light units such as an 
armoured car regiment may lack the power to 


“1 regard feel close enough. Yet for every increase of 


rter as an essential in armoured warfare and consider that an armoured division the initiative allowed to armoured forces, 


it is likely to lose a large proportion of its combined mobility and fighting power.” 
The illustrations on this page concern the different methods employed by the Germans and ourselves 


in the design and construction of tank transpprters. 


impossible for a divisional commander and staff to manceuvre 
and control in many types of country. An armoured 
division, with rather fewer tanks but with the same allot- 
ment of artillery, engineers and motor-borne infantry, is 
not likely to be as effective in shearing a way miles deep 
through the front of an undemoralised enemy, but, as I 
have suggested, no armoured forces are likely to find an 
opportunity for going that on the old scale. But after a 
decisive victory, such an armoured division would be just 
as effective in exploitation and pursuit. For the ordinary 
rough-and-tumble of a campaign it would probably be 
more effective. Tanks are still brittle things, and somewhat 
helpless if they are not protected when stationary by other 
arms. Another desideratum is simplicity and uniformity, 
the fewest possible types: let us say, one tank, one 
armoured car, one machine-gun carrier, one _ truck, 
one lorry — or, in the two last-named cases at all 
events, only one chassis—-for convenience of maintenance 
and keeping down stores of spare parts. 


there must be a corresponding tightening 
of the liaison between them and other 
formations, such as motorised divisions. 
Otherwise, the armoured division will resemble one 
of those brilliant Rugby half-backs who bewilders 
his own side as much as the opposition, and 
“loses” his three-quarters. And it must not be 
forgotten that simplicity is in itself a virtue, or that 
the allotment of more than one task simultaneously to 
an armoured unit is an error as great as it was in the day 
of cavalry. The commander, senior or junior, ordered to 
reach a certain objective, should not be embarrassed by 
any protective duties. That way lies half-heartedness and 
dispersion. 

Behind all these things lie the technical and mechanical 
problems which inevitably require for solution more than 
half the time spent in training. Of these, the outside and 
amateur observer cannot presume to speak. Indeed, if 
he is becomingly modest, he must hesitate to say as 
much as I have said. Yet sometimes the views of 
a fresh mind, however uninstructed, may contain some- 
thing of value. 
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HOW AEROPLANE DESIGNERS HAVE DEVELOPED SPECIALISED TYPES OF MACHINES FOR VARIOUS USES. 


aircraft-carriers, has met with remarkable success, while the newer ‘‘ Albacore "’ has 


Those who consider it a wasteful policy to design an aircraft for one specific 
purpose usually cite the case of the German “ Ju.87B,"" known as the “ Stuka.” 
This machine was built in huge numbers, and, co-operating with the German 
Army and with the Luftwaffe commanding the air, was very successful, but 
when used to attack our shores and shipping during the Battle of Britain these 
““Stukas "' were shot down in such numbers that they had to be withdrawn. 
The dive-bomber must be robustly constructed to withstand the great strains 
imposed on it, and must be fitted with “ dive-brakes."" The “ Ju.88" twin- 
engined bomber is, however, used for other forms of attack, and similar. machines 
of the future are likely to be of the “ general purpose’ type. The better to judge 
the diving-angle, the Germans paint on the front of the pilot's cockpit a series 
of lines which, when aligned with the horizon, indicate the correct angle. Torpedo- 
‘planes are being increasingly used; our old type ‘ Swordfish," operating from 





done excellent work. Shore-based ‘‘ Reauforts"’ in their turn have done great 
damage to enemy shipping The Germans are now busy adapting their semi 
obsolete Heinkel “‘ He.l11(K)" bombers for use as torpedo-'planes. and have for 
some time past been making use of the ‘He.1!5" seaplane. The Italians have 


been employing triple-engined ‘‘Savoias,"" and the Japanese some Italian-type 
aircraft purchased before the cutbreak of hostilities. As far as is known, the 
Japanese are also still using the ‘ Nakajima 96,"" a copy of our own ‘* Swordfish.” 
Specialised ground-attack ‘planes are now of great importance. The Russian 
**Stormovik " and newer twin-engined types have been highly successful, the latter 
using special impulsers to give their bombs greater penetrative power. Our military 
correspondent discusses Russian “ tank-busters '’ on the opposite page. The unortho 


dox “ Airacobra”"’ would seem excellent for ‘ tank-busting " as well as fighter duties 
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INSIGHT, SANITY AND: 





“ST. GEORGE OR THE DRAGON.” 


iP a. the last twenty years, a common adjective 
used by reviewers about books has been “‘ pro- 
vocative.”” As a rule, when I have seen this adjective 
applied I have sheered off the book: experience had 
taught me that the implication was that the book 
was nonsensical, unpatriotic, blasphemous or obscene, 
and that the reviewer was either too bewildered and 
uncertain, or else too cowardly to say so. But the 
word ‘ provocative”’ can, after all, be used in two 
senses. A book may provoke one to sheer rage 
because of its wanton perversity, or it can provoke 
one to thought and reasonable argument. Lord 
Elton’s book, which surveys the war and the issues 
at stake in it, comes under the latter heading. Here 
is one honest, generous Englishman thinking: ‘“ How 
right you are! ’’ one frequently exclaims ; and then : 
‘‘ Look here, I should rather like to spend an evening 
talking this over with you, because I don’t think 
that you've quite 
thought this out.” 
The air and the 
newspapers are full 
of talk about our 
War Aims _= and 
Peace Aims; and 
everybody with an 
axe to grind, or a 
hobby-horse to ride, 
assumes that the 
fighting- men who 
are risking, and too 
frequently giving, 
their lives are doing 
so in order to for- 
ward their own 
particular notions. 
This caim 
assumptionisrather 
irritating to the 
ordinary mass of us 
who, with our sons 
and friends, are 
doing our best for 
national defence. 
We may be agreed, 
as all decent people 
are agreed, that 
* security” should 
be guaranteed to 
every man willing 
to work, and that 
the calm contem- 
plation of millions 
of unemployed on 
the dole during the 
last twenty years 
was criminal—as it 
was symptomatic of 
the lethargy which 
first of all allowed 
the Hun to re-arm, 
and then prevented 
Great Britain from 
arming. We all 
know that what the 
mass of our men are 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


“‘ Poignantly aware of the gallantry and sufferings of the 
Russians, and of the magnitude of some of their social 
achievements, it may be difficult for us to remember 
that Russia, too, has been a materialist totalitarian 
state, which cared little that democracy seemed on 
the verge of destruction, and that it is possible for 
us to be the allies and the well-wishers of a despot, as 
we were in 1814 and 1914, without admiring despotism.” 

Those two passages rather contradict each other: 
in the first the question is burked as to how far we 
and the Americans and the Russians agree as to 
what sort of society we want. We don’t agree among 
ourselves : we might make some sort of compromise 
with the Americans; but supposing it were peace- 
time, at what kind of agreed ‘‘ New Order’”’ could we 
and the Russian Government arrive ? 

To that Lord Elton can give no answer. His 
concluding words are : “‘ It is for national regeneration, 





LORD AND LADY ELTON AND THEIR SON RODNEY: THE AUTHOR OF “ ST. GEORGE OR THE DRAGON ” PHOTOGRAPHED AT HIS HOME. 
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fighting for is kind- 
ness against cruelty, and justice against injustice : there 
is a clear issue ; the Germans have taken one line and we 
have taken another. But as for domestic social reforms, 
and devices for “‘ the Parliament of Man, the Federa- 
tion of the World,”’ it would be better, until the war 
is won, not to argue too much. With the enemy at 
the gate, we cannot afford dissension within ; if we 
beat the Germans anti prevent them from starting 
one more world-war (an easy thing—for the manu- 
facture of aeroplanes, submarines and 


moral and spiritual, that we must look now, if we 
would survive.” If (his view) we all go back to the 
New Testament, all these things shall be added unto 
us. We have mistaken comfort for civilisation, he 
says ; Disraeli said it long ago, but was too bedazzled 
by the glittering rewards of fame and position to stick 
to his guns. Materialism is the curse of the world. 
If we forget, not merely Christ, but Matthew 
Arnold’s vague “ power, not ourselves, making for 


ded and 
and two daughters. In 1938 he was created Baron Elton; in 1935 he 
Committee on Broadcasting, and in 1939 he was appointed Secretary of the Rhodes Trust. 





By LORD ELTON. 


righteousness,” what is there for us to do but 
fight, kill and scramble like animals, but worse 
than the animals (who mostly kill but to eat), 
because we have our God-given intelligence which 
we misuse. 

Page after page of this book is as sound as a bell. 
In his chapter called “The Assault upon Morale” 
(the word, I think, is “‘ Moral’’), he dissects finally 
the race of wretches, ‘‘ the cynic, the shirker, and the 
self-seeker,’’ who, during the long Armistice, promoted 
“the long process of disenchantment,” sneered at 
their own country’s efforts, mitigated the offences of 
the enemy, and defiled the graves of the gallant dead, 
whose sons are now dying. Lord Elton throws 
out suggestion after suggestion, with regard to 
education and what else, for improvement; but, 
in the end, his conclusion is, and must be, “ For 
a Christian, regeneration must mean becoming more 
Christian.” 

The people who 
lived in libraries 
forgot the size and 
variety of the world, 
and the differences 
in race and climate. 
They also—and 
Rousseau and Lenin 
were two of a kind, 
though Lenin was 
preferable — forgot 
original sin, and 
wanted to force 
all men into their 
own particular 
mould. At _ this 
moment, although 
the wireless tells 
us everything from 
all over the planet 
in a fraction of a 
second, there are 
Afridis and 
Pathans, strictly 
according to 
Kipling, on the 
North-West 
Frontier ; there are 
Japanese, dressed 
up in Western 
clothes and raping 
and bayoneting 


Western women; 
there are negroes 
getting excited 


about ‘“‘democracy” 
in Africa; there 
are Australian 
aborigines being 
bombed inAustralia 
during a war of 
which they know 
nothing ; and even 
the poor inhabi- 
tants of New 
Guinea are getting 
it in the neck. And 
the Chinese, with 
their old and peaceful civilisation, and their old 
contempt for war, have been dragged in, and 
dressed up, and are fighting with aeroplanes and 
machine-guns. 

The West, the conceited, materialistic, mercantile 
West, has upset the world, and owes it an apology. 
The apology, as Lord Elton indicates, can only take 
a Christian form. But since Christendom began, there 
have been quarrels about what that form should 

be. The Arians were a nuisance long 





tanks, as Lord Elton observes, cannot 
be kept secret), we shall have time to 
thresh out our diverse views about the 
ideal state of society at home. 

** Provocative "’ was the word I used, 
in its better sense. On Lord Elton’s 
first page (I have read the book twice, 
and I recommend the process to others) 
occurs the sentence: “‘ Either the Nazis 
will have the making of that new world, 
or we and the Americans and Russians 
shall." On his last page I read: 





* Saint George or the Dragon.” Towards a 
Christian Democracy. By Lord Elton, (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) 
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WASTE PAPER MAKES MUNITIONS AND PROVIDES COMFORTS FOR THE TROOPS. 





E great drive for waste paper goes on, and as long as the war lasts this national need 
must be met, for without munitions we cannot win, and paper is essential in 
making of them. The country needs your help now. A plan whereby 


to devote the proceeds to the Tobacco Fund. Cigarettes are despatched to men 
Forces, both overseas and in isolated units at home. ineadt Gas edbat Gitien tne 
One shilling provides fifty cigarettes to men overseas ; three 
shillings provides this number for those at home. Waste paper commands anything from 
2s. to 6s. 6d. per cwt., according to grade, so that this scheme offers a valuable method of 
helping the country, and the men who defend it, without involving any personal financial outlay. 


ut 


asking 
of 


before the Aryans. 

One of the many things about 
which I should like to argue with 
Lord Elton is his apparent surrender 
the to the idea that war means the 
not survival of the fittest. It seems to 
» has me that the truth is quite the opposite, 
as witness the fate of Greece and 
HM. Rome: war merely leads to the survival 
of the fittest, and most numerous, 
warriors — which has no relation to 
beauty or goodness. 

However, I have started argu- 
ing; and, as I said, this book is 
* provocative.” 
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FURTHER EVIDENCE FROM COLOGNE OF HAVOC WROUGHT BY THE R.A.F. 
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shells. The professed policy 
of the Royal Air Force to 
strike hard and mercilessly 
at the industrial sinews and 
arteries of the enemy is 
yielding results which may 
be described as striking— 
in. every sense of the word. 
And now, with recent 
developments in the art 
of aerial photography (by 
night and day), it is possible 
to assess with considerable 
accuracy the amount of the 
damage inflicted. In our 
issue of last week, for in- 
stance, we were able to 
publish some aerial photo- 
graphs taken at night and 
during the actual progress 
of a raid. Those were 
especially revealing to the 
trained eye; the  photo- 
graphs shown, however, tell 
al | ; 2 their own story to those 
' St ’ é 4 : : : 3 who give them even a little 


iad / : " r study. 


“¥ 
a iz ? ao a 
BEFORE : (A) LONG SHEDS RUNNING EAST TO WEST; (B) TWO TWO-STOREY FACTORY BUILDINGS, EACH OVER 150 YARDS IN LENGTH; (C) A LARGE 
TWO- OR THREE-STOREY FACTORY ; (D) LONG FACTORY SHED 
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HE daylight aerial 

photographs shown here 
provide ample evidence of 
the heavy damage inflicted 
on Cologne by the R.A.F. 
Bomber Command during 
a recent heavy night attack. 
Our photos show the Franz 
Clouth Rubber Works in 
the Nippes_ district of 
Cologne, which covers some 
168,000 square yards,before 
and after the raid. It 
is stated that the damage 
in this area covers 75,000 
square yards, all of which 
are occupied by workshops. 
The whole area shown in ' ; 
the lower picture bears a _ : a ; ’ Sp 
bleached and scarred appear- : a? a é 
ance, caused by drifting Tore _— 

weil own” . : 


dust and ashes from the 5 
innumerable fires caused > ee. * 
in the raid. The dotted line 
forms the boundary of a 
large area comprised of 
factory buildings and pro- 
cessing workshops of all 
kinds. All that now remains 
of the rubber - producing 
plant is a group of gutted 


walls ; smoke - blackened 
(Continued above. 
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(A) THE SHEDS BURNED OUT, ONLY A FEW WALLS REMAINING ; (B) THE TWO BUILDINGS COMPLETELY GUTTED ; (C) FACTORY COMPLETELY 


AFTER : 
BURNED OUT AND LOOKING LIKE AN OPEN BOX; (D) LARGE PART OF FACTORY SHED BURNED OUT. 
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A DRAWING TYPICAL OF THE METHODS OF A JAPANESE INVADING FORCE, WHICH HAS BEEN CONVOYED BY WARSHIPS A 
BARGES UNDER THE PROTECTION OF WARSHIPS, WITH SHIPS UNLOADING AND LIGHTERS BRING 


a spearhead, and at once started operations. The Japanese barges are | very 
generally smaller and lighter than those used by ourselves (which have been were 
well tested in Norwegian landings and elsewhere), and reach the shore under regard 


Not the least noteworthy of the Japanese achievements in the Pacific war 
has been the thoroughness of the preparations made by this persevering 
people in their rapid transport of troops and all the necessary equipment 


essential to such an operation, resulting in a landing sometimes thousands of 
miles from their original base. In Indo-China, at Hong Kong, in Siam, 
along the coasts of Malaya, the East India Islands of Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
New Guinea, and many others, tens of thousands of troops, with the neces- 
sary munitions and supplies, have been landed rapidly in barges, established 


their own power, stacked with troops, who land under the protection of their 
naval escort. In many cases such barge !andings have come under the fire of the 
defending troops and have lost heavily, as was the case in Malaya, notably 
at Singora, where a large number were destroyed, but the remainder ran ashore 
and the troops immediately sought cover in the jungle growths. At Java 
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PLANES: TYPICAL OF MANY SINCE WAR OPENED IN THE FAR EAST. 


SPECIAL ArRTIsT’C. E. TuRNER. 
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RSHIPS AND AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, AFTER COVERING LONG DISTANCES: TROOPS SHOWN LANDING FROM SELF-PROPELLED 
ERS BRINGING SUPPLIES ASHORE. THE DRAWING IS FROM A SKETCH BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


| very large numbers were sunk by gunfire and bombers, but their numbers naval convoy and aircraft-carriers. It 
were never-ending, for to achieve their end the Japanese commanders dis- temporary that these demands on Japanese shipping have already resulted 
regard losses, although this must tell against them finally. Only recently the in the loss of over a million tons of transport out of five million tons avail 
Australians destroyed 7000 troops in transports and barges landing at Rabaul, able, and this is without taking into account heavy naval losses which the 
New Britain. The transport of such masses of troops in so many areas at enemy has suffered. Our illustration is from a sketch supplied by Mr. Ivon 
once entails a big strain on shipping, for each division requires not only A. Donnelly, made by him from personal observation of a Japanese landing 
transports for the troops, but others carrying guns, tanks, munitions, oil fuel, in China, and shows the type of barges they use, while in the offing are 
food supplies, and smaller craft towing barges, all of which need adequate seen the supporting warships, aircraft-oarrier, transports, lighters and tugs. 


was recently pointed out in a con- 
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H.M. SUBMARINE 


Two of our submarines, “ Talisman" and “ Utmost,” have recently returned home after a period 
of very successful service in the Mediterranean. 


their exploits. 
sunk, a U transfixed by a bar the sinking of a U-boat; 





FIVE MEN'S EMERGENCY RATIONS FOR A TANK: INCLUDING 
A PETROL STOVE, BULLY BEEF, BAKED BEANS AND BISCUITS. 
A tank must carry an emergency ration for its five men, and 
besides the bully beef, tea, sugar, milk, margarine, jam, baked beans “surcn, m.c.”: 


If the stove does not function, an emergency fire is made with the 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


THE “JOLLY ROGER” FLIES AGAIN; 





“TALISMAN " FLIES HER’ OWN “ JOLLY ROGER”: THIS FLAG RECORDS 
HER SUCCESSES AGAINST THE ENEMY. OFFICERS AND MEN ABOARD THEIR SHIP. 
They both fly their own “ Jolly Roger” recording 
The “‘ Talisman’s,” for instance, bears four bars, representing enemy supply ships 
the crossed guns and star records a gun 
d the dagger represents some other successful exploit. 


duel fought with an Italian destroyer; an 
sews The “‘ Utmost ” has seven supply 


ships, a transport, and probably | 
an Italian cruiser to her credit, 


Pa eae 





AN R.A.F. 
and a hard ration of biscuits, a petrol cooking-stove is included. MASCOT KILLED IN ACTION IN 


aid of the tins and petrol and sump oil. MASTER'S CAR. 


R.A.F. FIGHTER PILOTS RECEIVE THE “ ORDER OF LENIN": M. MAISKY SHAKING HANDS 


WITH WING COMMANDER RAMSBOTTOM ISHERWOOD, LEADER OF THE WING IN RUSSIA, 


. Russian Ambassador, recently decorated four of the R.A.F. fighter pilots who, 

i 4 4 4-H Ramsbottom Isherwood, fought with the Red Air Force on be Eastern 

Front. Awarded the “Order of Lenin,” the ceremony took place at the Soviet Embassy. 

Our picture shows (r.-l.) M. Maisky, shaking hands with Wing Commander ttom Isherwood 
y. -2 Leader A. H. Rook, Squadron Leader A. G. Miller and Pilot Officer C. Haw. 
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FLYING-MEN AND DOG HEROES. 





THE CREW OF THE SUBMARINE “ UTMOST” WITH THEIR “ JOLLY ROGER ”’: 

HER SPECIAL FLAG—BLACK, WITH INSIGNIA RECORDING HER EXPLOITS. 
besides which she carried out a successful gun action against a damaged supply ship, rescued a 
“‘ Blenheim ” bomber crew of four, and carried out other fine exploits. On one occasion, when 
the “Utmost” at a destroyer, a torpedo was seen to 
strike before she dived ; eighty-four depth-charges were then 
dropped, but the “‘ Utmost” escaped unscathed. 


DOGS’ DECORATION.” 


awarded the M.C. when his master received that honour, who d 





HUMAN “GUINEA PIGS” USED TO FIND AN ANTIDOTE FOR MUSTARD GAS: 
SOME OF THE VOLUNTEERS BEING PREPARED FOR THE EXPERIMENT. 


Nearly a hundred people, mostly Civil Defence workers, attended at the London Homeopathic Hospital 

eently to offer themselves as subjects for an experiment to find the antidote for mustard gas. 

These human “guinea pigs” were treated in pairs and their reactions compared. Dr. Lees Templeton 

is working with a colourless liquid which is swallowed. The volunteers are blistered on the arm, 
and the blister is allowed to heal naturally or with the antidote. 





DOG HERO RECEIVES THE CANINE V.C.: “* BACCHUS,” PET 
OF A FREE FRENCH SUBMARINE, WEARING THE “ VALIANT 


Above and left are two canine heroes, “Butch,” unofficially 


barking defiance at dive-bombers on a forward landing-ground in 
a and “ -  ~e He 7 ogg omnty @ —~ since 
a e beginning o war, and is t recipient of two honours— 
ARMOURED-CAR SQUADRON presented to the King and Queen, who shook him by the paw, and 
LIBYA. BUTCH ON HIS also of the “V.C.” of the canine world, the first award of its kind. 
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AUSTRALIA’S OUTER BASTION: PORT MORESBY AND ENVIRONS. 























PORT MORESBY 








Waitsm BAY 














AN ADMIRALTY CHART OF PORT MORESBY, SOUTH NEW GUINEA, AN AUSTRALIAN ‘“ TOBRUK,’’ WHICH HAS DEFEATED 
ALL JAPANESE AIR ATTACKS: (INSET, TOP) PAGU HILL WIRELESS STATION ; (BELOW) GENERAL VIEW FROM THE PORT. 





On March 25, Port Moresby experienced its nineteenth raid, but only three bombers Australia’s outer defences, which is also the base for severe Australian attacks 
appeared. No military damage was suffered. It was a significant change from on Rae, Salamaua, Rabaul (New Britain), where 7000 Jap casualties were 
the previous two days, when 40 enemy bombers came over, one with 19, recently admitted, and from whence a strong drive may be initiated against 
the other with 21 ‘planes, aiming at military objectives, but doing little harm. Truk, Caroline Isles, threatening their flank, the enemy has attempted to cross 
Their formations were broken up, and they sustained several losses; but as the the forbidding mountains of New Guinea by way of Markham Valley. Here, jungles 
Port lies in an amphitheatre of steep hills, with high mountains behind, losses unrivalled even in the Amazon are held by grim, picked Australian bushmen, 
are difficult to ascertain. Desperately anxious to obtain this bastion of and the Japs have so far avoided serious conflict. 


(From the British Admiralty Chart; Reproduced by Permission of H.M. Stationery Office and the Hydrographer of the Nary.) 
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UTILITY CLOTHES FOR MEN AND WOMEN; 
FURNITURE FOR THE BOMBED: OUT. 











= 
NEW HATS FOR THE ‘‘ WRENS”: A PETTY OFFICER (CENTRE) AND TWO LEABING W.R.N.S. PHOTOGRAPHED 
WEARING THE NEW HATS TO BE ISSUED TO THE WOMEN’S BRANCH OF THE SENIOR SERVICE. 
New caps are to be issued to “ Wren” ratings, something between a Basque béret and a sailor’s cap, and will eventually 
replace the familiar Sea Ranger “ pull-on” hat so much criticised in the past. Petty officers will also have new hats, tricorne, 
and resembling those of their officers. e caps will have a chin-strap for use in rough weather and a black cap-ribbon, like 
the men’s, will bear a ship’s name or just “ H.M.S.” 
Men and women are to have utility clothes 
this spring, and a display of materials and 
fashions for both sexes is now on in London. 
The women’s clothes are surprisingly varied, 
but the men’s suits. look a little strange with- 
ae to the trousers or waist pleats, 
WOMEN’S WARTIME FASHIONS: TWO OF THE SUITS MADE bw on 7 ab at ee yng ae 
OF UTILITY MATERIAL ON VIEW AT BUSH HOUSE. £5 5s. 
THE First ‘MIXED’? MANNE- 
QUIN PARADE EVER TO BE 
HELD: SOME OF THE NEW ce a ieee ko us re ; Ch 
STYLES FOR MEN AND WOMEN. Pee es Bee! * , a. , : OF THE UTILITY SUIT: NOTE THE LACK OF BUCKLES 
re peas sian - ON THE TROUSERS AND WAISTCOAT. é 





oat 





A BEDROOM, WITH CAMP BEDS, A FOLDING CHAIR, A VIEW OF THE KITCHEN: FURNITURE THUS PROVIDED FOR HOMELESS FAMILIES WILL 


FURNITURE FOR THE BOMBED-OUT: 
BE ON LOAN FOR THREE MONTHS WITHOUT CHARGE. 


TABLE AND CHEST OF DRAWERS. 


So many families in the past have been rendered homeless by bombing that the Minister of Health a plain but good quality, d ecessa i 
has decided that in future the furniture, provided by local. authorit for the use of these un- living under temporary conditions, "The thes months silseal fae ih che yh BR 
During that period the look round for furniture whilst living in moderate comfort, and the possibility of buying what has 


fortunate people, will be on loan without charge for eo penne only. 
householder may buy all or any of the articles loaned at fixed prices, but the cost will be deducted been loaned him may well al t ‘oni 
from any compensation due under the War Damage Act. The furniture generally provided is of people from taking edventeas of yh S. | J ~ uae limit may well be to prevent 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS OF 1942: “TOUGHENING UP” AT AN “ASSAULT SCHOOL.” 











—* ‘WARE WIRE!”’: A PIC- 
TURE TAKEN -AT A 
MODERN ASSAULT SCHOOL 
WHERE NEW AND RIGOR- 
OUS TRAINING METHODS 
HAVE BEEN INTRODUCED. os 

















SHOCK TROOPS NEGOTIATING A HAZARD OF STEEL, PLANKING AND RODE - 


kr 





? 


SR ee ee 
Continued.) 
reproduce conditions approximating to actual warfare. 
Lieut.-General Paget, Commander-in-Chief of the Home 
Forces, has taken bold and far-sighted steps to ** ginger 
up” his soldiers, and many text-book ideas and rule- 
of-thumb methods of instruction have recently gone 
by the board. Training camps have been turned into 
battle-grounds, and General Paget has founded a 

G.H.Q. Battle School. 

















> SOLDIERS WALKING ON A ROUND POLE, TO INCUL- i 
F CATE AND DEVELOP A SENSE OF |. BALANCE. 


= iS t 





HE soldier of 1942," writes a contemporary, “ is 

a pupil in a rough but bracing school. All the 
lessons of the war, down to the smallest and the latest 
tactics, are being worked out and put into practice.” 

















bing — - = er chant gg manner i A HUMAN PYRAMID IS FORMED TO PASS AMMUNITION 1 
o what extent modern military training has gone to / UICKLY OVER A 10-FT. WALI . { 
[Continued above on right. 2 7 , ; wi) ) 
















| “PHYSICAL JERKS" WITH TIMBER: MUSCLF 
/ BUILDING EXERCISES FORM PART OF THE TRAINING 
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LEARNING TO ADVANCE RAPIDLY, } 
SILENTLY UNDER ENEMY BARBED 














WIRE NO EASY TASK WHEN CARRY 


A CORNER OF THE SCHOOL, SHOWING BARBED WIRE ANID TRENCH HAZARDS. 
ING A RIFLE AND FULL EQUIPMENT. 


r ae 
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THE DEADLIEST WEAPON IN NAVAL WARFARE: 
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mihR. VESSEL 
CONTAINING COMPRESSED AIR 
AT A PRESSURE 
OF 2500 LB. PER SQUARE INCH. 
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LAUNCHING 
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SION TO ENSURE A BETTER CHANCE OF HITTING THE 
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QUINTUPLE TUBES 
SWUNG OUT INTO 
ACTION POSITION 
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FROM 0 BOOKS GRASS EES TROYER Tee ee Or aS ae is 4 








SURFACE. 


SPEED OF TORPEDO IS OVER 
45 KNOTS UP TO 2000 YARDS. 


(5) AT SET DEPTH. 


(3) OlVING 


(4) REGAINING 


PRE-ARRANGED DEPTH. 


= PPe "exe 


TORPEDO OFF TRUE COURSE. 
IT’S COURSE AND 

BEING BROUGHT 

On TO TRUE COURSE 


BY GYROSCOPE 


THE TORPEDO, WITH A SHATTERING BLOW OF A 


As in the last war, so to-day the modern torpedo has proved itself far more 
deadly than the gun, the mine, or the aircraft bomb. Apart from the 
question of the power of a single torpedo to sink the largest of merchant 
ships, ill-protected to survive such a shattering blow as the explosive power 
contained in the warhead is capable of delivering, not even the largest and 
latest type of capital ship can survive a series of hits from torpedoes. In 
this war we have lost a number of our great fighting-ships because of this 
weapon, including, of course, our latest battleship, the ill-fated “‘ Prince of 
Wales.” Whereas a new development of gun-power has always been counter- 
balanced by improvements in armour and other means of protection, and 


700-LB. EXPLOSIVE, IS THE MOST DEADLY 


¥ THE CO | 


HORIZONTAL RUDDERS 
HOLDING TORPEDO AT 
SET DEPTH. 


AON 


PENDULUM 
OF DEPTH 
CONTROL GEAR. 


PENDULUM 


NAVAL 


notwithstanding the fact that there has not been any radical change in the 
striking power of the torpedo since the last war, we have not yet found an 
antidote. Bulges have been tried, triple hulls, ships honeycombed with 
transverse and longitudinal bulkheads, but s:ill the ‘tin fish"’ are triumphant. 
Inside the long cylindrical hull of a modern torpedo is packed the great 
hitting force of explosive with the detonator and other gear for causing 
explosion on contact, and in some cases after outer penetration. There is 
the air chamber, containing compressed air at a pressure of 2500 Ib. to the 
square inch, and aft of this is the “ engine room,” packed with intricate 
machinery for propelling the weapon, keeping it true to its course at the 
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THE TORPEDO’S INI 
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O’S INTRICATE MECHANISM AND MODUS OPERANDI OF FIRING. 


peciaL Artist G. H. Davis. 
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BUOYANCY CHAMBER. 





PROPELLER SHAFT. A 


uv GYROSCOPE 
aia ae |» 4— CONTROLLING 
Ai STEERING RUDOERS. 
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IN A SUBMARINE THE TORPEDO TUBES ARE ERABLE PARTS | OF A BATTLE SH We 
FIXED AND USUALLY MOUNTED IN THE. BOWS. RABLE PARIS O ASA ": uIP. 


. ‘Oo © NCH 


THE WHOLE SUBMARINE HAS TO BE “AIMED” AT 
a ‘ Tite TARGET. 
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DRAWINGS. AND DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE “TIN FISH’S” INNER MECHANISM AND ACTION WHEN FIRED. 


correct set depth, and at the rear end the propellers revolving in opposite 
directions to avoid ‘‘ torque,’’ or the rotating of the torpedo if a propeller 
moving in one direction only were used. Fuel and air are burnt in the 
generator and turn water from the water-chamber into steam. The steam 
and products of combustion thus formed pass to the little four-cylinder radial 
engine, and so provide the motive power. This is conveyed by means of a solid 
shaft to the rear propeller passing through the gear-wheels of the gear-box. 
The rear gear-wheel has attached to it the hollow shaft driving the forward 
propeller and by means of the idler wheels the two propellers are made to 
rotate clockwise and anti-clockwise. A pendulum connected to intricate 


gear governs the depth, which can be set before the torpedo is fired. A 
small and mechanical marvel—the gyroscope—operates the Steering rudders 
and keeps the torpedo on its course. In this war increasing use is being 
made of the torpedo ‘plane carrying an 18-in. torpedo, which ‘plane in skilled 
hands is a deadly menace to any ship, although the striking power is less 
than the 21-in. torpedo. Used from submarines the torpedo has proved a 
deadly foe to surface ships, notwithstanding the “fact that the submarine 
has to be “ laid’ on the target. The cost of a torpedo is anywhere 
between £8000 and £10,000, and its little engine develops well over 350 h.p., 
giving the weapon a speed of over 45 knots for the first 2000 yards of its run. 
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PIGMY ABORIGINES OF THE 


ANDAMAN ISLES: 
_A DWINDLING PRIMITIVE RACE. 
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THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS ARE AN ABORIGINAL i FROM THE PROJECTING PLATFORM OF A CANOE THE WHEN HE SIGHTS HIS PREY—FISH OR TURTLE— | 
"y AND PRIMITIVE RACE OF WILD NEGROID PIGMIES * | ANDAMANESE SHOW EXTRAORDINARY AGILITY SPEARING ~ * THE FISHERMAN LEAPS BODILY FROM THE CANOE, ¢ 
{ NOW DYING OUT. AN ANDAMANESE HEADMAN. 5 f FISH AND TURTLES WITH LONG BAMBOO HARPOONS. 3 ? USING HIS WHOLE WEIGHT TO ENSURE SUCCESS. ~ 

f f & 
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Y force of circumstances the Indian Government were compelled to sacrifice the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands in the Bay of Bengal—the Nicobars, 120 miles south of the Andamans, are. administered 
from Port Blair—owing to the sea command at present held by Japan, and the necessity of con- 
centrating on holding Ceylon, whose ports of Trincomalee, the only naval base left east of Durban, and 
Colombo must be held at all cost. The Andamans, a group of 204 coral islands, lie in the Bay of 
Bengal, 120 miles from Cape Negrais, in Burma, 340 miles from northern Sumatra, 800 miles from 
Colombo, and 850 from Madras. Port Blair, capital of the archipelago, has a harbour suitable for any 
naval ships except the largest battleship, and the Japanese aim is undoubtedly directed to the cutting-off 
of India and China from the Allies. It was announced from New Delhi on March 25 that British forces, © 
women and children, with a number of convicts from the penal settlement, had been evacuated. The 
Andamans, though known generally as an Indian penal station—where many convicts are permitted 
limited freedom and are given land to cultivate—are the home of most primitive aborigines of great 
interest to anthropologists. They are a race of negroid dwarfs, the men averaging 4 ft. 10} in. and 
the women 4 ft. 6 in., marked by round-headed, broad-nosed characteristics, with sooty black hair. 
The skin varies in colour from intense sheeny black to reddish-brown. They are dying out steadily 
through disease and opium, and most of them are nomadic, wandering from jungle to jungle and from 
island to island. Pigmies though they are, physically they are very powerful, using seven-foot-long bows 


and barbed arrows, tipped with steel, from three to four feet in length, and they are remarkably good 
[Continued om right. 








AN ENGLISHMAN IS A GUEST AT A NATIVE TURTLE FEAST. 
THE TURTLE’S VALUE LIES IN ITS SHELL. ONE VARIETY OF 


he ee @ 


TURTLE FISHED HERE IS EDIBLE. 


PELL net 


Continued.) 
marksmen. They show equal skill in fishing, using bow and 


arrow or long harpoons, and shoot or spear the varieties 
of big fish and turtles swimming fathoms deep below the 
translucent sea. The Indian Government has tried to 
prevent the extinction of the Andamanese, who to-day 
number only a few hundreds, and established a home in Port 
Bhir to civilise them in matters of hygiene, etc., but it 
proved a failure. There is no organised direction among them 
or hereditary chiefs, and the stages in life are marked by a 
series of rites centring on food taboos. Marriage rite consists 
in the simple custom of placing the bride publicly on her 
bridegroom's lap. The coastal Andamanese are mainly em- 
ployed in harpooning turtles, both the green edible variety 
and the hawksbill, from which tortoise-shell is obtained. The 























secant Si a BE APRN NL OIE IN RETRO St PERLITE peereweee Sete tortoise-shell is exported to Calcutta, for the hawksbill is 
TURTLE-FISHING IS PROFITABLE FOR ITS SHELL, AND FROM THE ANDAMANS THE BEST TORTOISE-SHELL noted for the beautifully mottled horny shields of its shell, the 
c sole source of the tortoise-shell of commerce. 


IS SUPPLIED TO THE CALCUTTA MARKET. THE FLIMSY OUTRIGGER CANOES ARE EASILY HANDLED. . 
G. 












































THE NATIVES MIGRATE FROM ISLAND TO ISLAND IN THE GROUP AS THE WHIM TAKES i AN ANDAMANESE DANCE, A SOLEMN FUNCTION RELATED TO THE PROPITIATION A 

. - . : ’ . ’ 
” THEM. THESK PIGMIES RARELY EXCEED 4 FT. 10} IN. IN HEIGHT, THE WOMEN NOT Cc } OF GHOSTS OF ANCESTORS AND NATURE SPIRITS THE NATIVES ARE MERRY ; 
EXCEEDING 4 FT. 6 INS., BUT ARE VERY STRONG PHYSICALLY, AND Pp , , : Ys 2 iro ae \ 
( E i 4 ’ » AND PRIMITIVE, ) { BUT ,GENERALLY SPEAKING, WILD AND UNSTABLE, ) 
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SEIZED BY JAPAN: VIEWS IN THE BEAUTIFUL ANDAMAN 
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ISLANDS. 
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CORBYN’S COVE, A BEAUTY SPOT IN THE LOVELY ANDAMAN ISLES, LIES NEAR PORT BLAIR, AND IS A FAVOURITE RESORT FOR PICNICS AND SAFE BATHING, AS THE REEF 
KEEPS OUT SHARKS. HERE EUROPEANS BATHE IN SAFETY AND PICNIC IN THE SHADE OF PALM AND OTHER TROPICAL TREES. 
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THEMSELVES BY CULTIVATION OF THE FERTILE SOIL. 
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THE CELLULAR GAOL, THE BIG INDIAN PENAL SETTLEMENT, AT PORT BLAIR, WHERE CONVICTS 
/ GOVERNMENT HOUSE AND THE CHURCH, THE RED-ROOFED HOUSES HIDDEN BEHIND PALMS 


+ SS SS 


The seizure of the Andaman Islands (referred to on the page facing), has brought 
these beautiful but little-known islands into prominence. Padauk, a valuable timber, 
is the main export, worked by convicts, who are everywhere, many employed as 
clerks, servants, artificers, etc., and many settle on the land permanently and marry. 
The climate is pleasant but enervating. Ross Island, in Blair Harbour, is the seat 
of Government of the Andamans, and Nicobar Islands. There is Government House, 





CHATHAM ISLAND, IN PORT BLAIR HARBOUR, WHERE THE VALUABLE TIMBER, OF WHICH PADAUK IS THE MAIN SPECIES, IS CONVERTED FOR EXPORT. 
1500 FT., WITH A REST-HOUSE ON THE SUMMIT WHERE THE AIR IS COOLER AND LESS ENERVATING, 
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ONE OF MANY LITTLE BAYS IN BLAIR HARBOUR—WHICH CAN HAVEN ANYTHING SMALLER THAN BATTLESHIPS--SHOWING A VILLAGE WHERE TICKET-OF-LEAVE CONVICTS SUPPORT 4 
CONVICTS ON LEAVE AND TIME-EXPIRED 
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BEHIND IS MOUNT HARRIET, J 
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MEN FIND READY EMPLOYMENT. 





ARE INCARCERATED. THE ISLAND IN THE BACKGROUND IS ROSS, CROWNED BY 
AND TREES, THE RESIDENTIAL CENTRE OF THE GARRISON AND EUROPEANS, 
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the church and the red-roofed houses of officials, with a comfortable club and mess 
on the sea wall. It presents a singularly beautiful picture, set in a sapphire sea, 


the bungalows half-hidden in the brilliant emerald of trees and waving palms. There 
is splendid fishing, some species, like the gobra, scaling to 300 Ib., and in the clear 
blue sea strange fish can be seen many fathoms deep amongst the coral. Fishing 


in a native canoe is sometimes exciting, for a big turtle can tow it at a furious pace. 
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THE TATE GALLERY AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY: LATEST ACQUISITIONS. 


“THE BREEZE ’’- BY THOMAS LOWINSKY. “GIRL AT THE PIANO’; BY DUNCAN GRANT. 


A PORTRAIT OF JAMES STEPHENS; BY SIR WILLIAM “THE EXPULSION FROM THE GARDEN OF EDEN"’ ; “THE LITTLE SERVANT GIRL ”’ ; 
ROTHENSTEIN. BY CYRIL MAHONEY. BY MARK GERTLER. 


S the Tate 

Gallery itself 
is no longer avail- 
able for showing 
pictures, owing to 
bomb damage, an 
exhibition of 
“the Tate CGal- 
lery's wartime ac- 
quisitions"’ will 
be opened early 
in April at the 
National Gallery. 
Since the  out- 
break of war the 
collection has 
grown more 
rapidly .than at 
any time in its 
history; the 
Knapping Fund, 
bequeathed in 
1939, has enabled 
the Trustees to 
buy, and also the 
Gallery has re- 
ceived an unusual 
number of im- 
portant gifts and 
bequests. For 
this reason the 
Trustees have de- 
cided to hold an 
exhibition which 
will enable the 
public to view 
the many inter- 


esting additions pe % 
AN UNIDENTIFIED SUBJECT ; BY HENRY FUSELI. to the collection. SIDES OF BEEF "'; BY JAMES WARD. 
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MALTA: THE MOST-BOMBED ISLE IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
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™ BUSINESS AS USUAL AFTER AN AIR RAID: MALTA CARRIES ON DESPITE ALMOST 
¢ : CONTINUOUS ATTACKS BY ENEMY BOMBERS, 
. 





P P AFTER AN ALERT HAS SOUNDED IN THE DOCKYARD: WORKERS ENTERING ONE 
é OF THE DEEP ROCK SHELTERS WHERE THEY TAKE COVER. 
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IN 1940, AND AIR ATTACKS HAVE INCREASED OF LATE. SOME 6000 SHELTERS HAVE BEEN TUNNELLED OUT OF THE ROCK. 
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; “HURRICANES AT THE READY: FIGHTERS LINED UP READY TO TAKE OFF. > oe AN UNLUCKY SECTION OF KINGSWAY IN VALETTA: SHOPS, CHURCHES 

/ IN THE BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND. / AND HOUSES HAVE BEEN DESTROYED BY ENEMY BOMBING. 

cee, - . @ & - 

There have been more than 1500 “ Alerts" in Malta since the Germans began their | raided Eastern Sicily, destroying 44 ‘planes, thus raising the total, since the 
heavy pounding of the island early in 1940, but on the outbreak of war with outbreak of war with Italy, to’ 254 confirmed, 86 probable, and 120 damaged: a 
Russia, Italy was left to deal with the island—a task which has proved beyond her, record of which the Malta forces are justifiably proud. On March 27 a bitter air 
for not only has Malta defended herself with the greatest success, but from her duel was fought out in the sky, following a battle on the 25th when “ Spitfires 

bases daring attacks have been launched on enemy shipping, air-ports and bases {| and “Hurricanes” shot a formation of thirty dive-bombers down. Waves of 
as far afield as Naples and Benghazi. The R.A.F. has been considerably Luftwaffe from Sicily attacked ships in Valetta Harbour in which they lost two 
strengthened from time to time, and this year, on January 6, for instance, bombers | bombers, probably four, and damaged at least four others, with no British loss 
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TREE-KANGAROOS, AND OTHER INTERESTING ANIMALS. 


‘; of my correspondents has just written me a long letter asking all sorts of things 

about kangaroos. But he thoughtfully suggests that to answer it at all completely 
would be too big a task for a busy man, and so I can give him the information he needs, 
and probably a great deal more, for the benefit of other readers beside himself, if I make 
this letter the theme of a special essay on this page. I am grateful to be let off in this 
way, though even now I can only deal with salient facts. Some of the information asked 
for, indeed, would be of too technical a nature to be suitable tor this page. 

He seems to be, first of all, particularly interested in the tree-kangaroo (Fig. 2), for, 
from its name, it seems to him a mythical animal and a contradiction. But this is really 
not so. For it is perfectly well known among zoologists, as is shown by its scientific 
name—Dendrolagus. This un-kangaroo-like habit of living in trees is accompanied, as 
might be expected, by what we may call a “ blunt- ‘ 
ing’’ of all the outstanding kangaroo features, 
especially noticeable in the shortening of the hind- 
limbs. It lives in the highest parts of the mountain- 
ous scrubs of Queensland, where it moves as quickly 
on the ground as it does among the trees. It is 
hunted, with dingoes, by the natives, and is eaten 
by them. I have not had the good fortune to see 
the skeleton of the hind-limb, which I should - 
imagine would not differ greatly from that of any 
of the typical kangaroos. Its most outstanding 
feature is the great length of the shank from the knee 
to the heel, and the form of the toes, of which there 
are four, though originally there were five. But the 
first disappeared long before the final kangaroo- 
form was attained. Those that remain are very 
singular in their size and arrangement, for the fourth 
is by far the largest, and takes the greatest share in 
carrying the weight of the body. It is formed of a 
thick, solid shaft, a metatarsal answering to the bone 
hidden in the sole of our foot which bears the fourth I. 
toe. Outside this is a similar, but rather more 
slender, shaft, afid much shorter. It bears the 
outer, or fifth toe. The second and third toes 
have exceedingly slender sole-bones, bound closely 
together by ligaments to the main shaft of digit 
four, so as to lie behind it. The toes of these two are exceedingly 
slender and bound so closely to one anather as to appear like a 
single toe bearing two claws. 

No other member of the marsupials has a foot of so singular 
a character, and one is entirely at a loss to account for its having 
come into being. We cannot cite the action of use and disuse, 
for these, surely, could never have come within its ambit. And 
those who insist on the action of Natural Selection would be 
appealing to a factor quite as unsatisfactory. Two useless toes 
on one side of the foot could be no better, or no worse, than 
having both on one side, as is now the case. It may be, but is 
most unlikely, that more intensive observation on living animals 
in captivity may show that these two toes, thus yoked together, 
do indeed perform a function, or functions, of vital importance. 

But let us, for the moment, return to the tree-climbing animal. 
How did a creature apparently so utterly unsuited for climbing 
trees contrive to overcome the inherent initial difficulties besetting 
it? And why, having done so, did it still return to its original 
resort, the ground? Many animals, such as the squirrels, for 
example, are both tree- and ground-dwellers, using both with 
equal ease as the mood takes them. But they have escaped 
specialisation so far as their limbs are concerned. 

Another animal which has undergone profound changes of 
form in adjustment to a highly specialised mode of life is the 
jerboa (Fig. 1), of which there are several species. They are 
rodents, like squirrels and rabbits, but by their mode of life have 
become moulded so that they, like tiny kangaroos, are a good 
illustration of intensive use of the hind-limbs for leaping. The 








rabbits. 
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THE FOUR-TOED JERBOA: THIS, A DFESERT-HAUNTING SPECIES, IS REMARK- 
ABLE FOR THE GREAT SIZE OF ITS EARS AND THE LENGTH OF ITS TAIL. 
The jerboas, of which there are several species, are rodents, like the squirrels and 
They move in a series of great bounds and at a great sj 


burrow, using their strong teeth in removing stones when digging. 
“* Daman Israel” (‘‘ Lamb of Israel”), and eat them with relish. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP; LATIN AMERICA; RUSSIA. 


INCE the United States and the British Empire, working together, will collaborate 
in the great task of rebuilding our world after the war, gratitude is due to all who 
have contributed in the past to the harmony of their co-operation. Quite the strongest 
and most beneficent of such influences, I should say, is that recorded in ‘‘ PILGrim 
PARTNERS.” Forty Years of British-American Fellowship. By Sir Harry Brittain. 
With 17 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 10s. 6d.). Here we have the intimate history of the 
Pilgrims’ Club, familiarly known as The Pilgrims, recorded in delightfully reminiscent 
vein by its leading originator. Sir Harry became the first Hon. Secretary (in 1902), and 
was afterwards Chairman for many years. He has been called “ the godtather of all 
American functions in England,”’ and across the Atlantic has been hailed as ‘‘ Member of 
Parliament for the United States.” No one can claim to have done more to promote 
goodwill and understanding between the two 
peoples on whose relations depend, as Mr. 
Churchill has said, “‘ the future of the whole world, 
and a civilisation founded on Christian ethics.” 


Among eminent American guests mentioned by 
the author are the Ambassadors Joseph Choate, 
Whitelaw Reid, Walter Hines Page, and their 
latest successor, Mr. John Winant. Another 
memorable visitor was Mark Twain, naturally 
the source of several amusing anecdotes. Sir 
Harry Brittain’s own experiences of American 
hospitality in the States also make good reading, 
and introduce many noted personalities, includ- 
ing Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of the 
Pilgrims of America. Famous British Ambas- 
sadors to Washington, of course, are not neglected ; 
nor are guests from the Dominions. Very inter- 
esting, too, is the story of the American Officers’ 
Club, started by Sir Harry in London after the 
U.S.A. had joined the Allies in 1917. 


One item in early Pilgrims history has a 
domestic interest for this paper. ‘“ Within a 
week or two of our formation,” Sir Harry recalls, 
““we were the possessors of a crest or coat of 
arms, not, I fear, the authentic work of the Heralds’ College, 
but designed for us by an artist, Mr. Hugh Fisher, on the 
staff of The Illustrated London News.” 


» and some even 
The Arabs call them 
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From the air of conviviality pervading Sir Harry Brittain’s 
pages, it is a change to a slightly acrimonious atmosphere in 
** Rooseve.t.”” An American Study. By Gerald W. Johnson. 
With Introduction and Notes by D. W. Brogan, Professor of 
Political Science at Cambridge (Hamish Hamilton; ros. 6d.). 
Not that there is any acrimony on the author’s part, for he 
avows himself a supporter of the President, and his book, 
though not uncritical, is essentially a defence of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policy and a tribute to his personal qualities, with sympathetic 
glimpses of his private life. The element of bitterness belongs 
to the President’s political enemies, whose motives in op- 
position Mr. Johnson explains. Being most concerned with 
the New Deal and other internal controversies, the book was 
primarily intended for home consumption. For that very 
reason, perhaps, it will be all the more enlightening to British 
readers. Politics apart, it is enjoyable for its lucidity and sense 
of a dramatic situation, as shown, for example, in the description 
of Roosevelt’s interview with President Wilson when the latter 
was a fallen idol and a physically broken man. 


Next to maintaining friendship with the British Empire, 
perhaps the most important question for the United States is 
that of co-operation with the score of republics to the south. 
A book that illuminates political conditions and personalities 


in those widely differing lands is ‘“ INstp—E Latin America.” 
By John Gunther, author of “ Inside Europe” and * Inside 
Asia.” With Map and Chart (Hamish Hamilton; 12s. 6d.). 
The author has handled a vast and complex subject with con- 


THIS 


REMARKABLE 
ANIMAL HAS SHORTER UIND-LEGS THAN OTHER 


skeleton of the hind-limb has now come to assume a remarkably 2. THE TREE-KANGAROO: 
close likeness to that of the kangaroo. The toes are reduced in 
these, and, as in the kangaroo, the ‘‘sole-bones”’ or ‘‘ metatarsals"’ 


have come to form a long shaft, composed of three ‘‘ palm-bones,”’ 


MEMBERS OF THE IMMENSELY 


POWERFUL 


TRIBE, AND 
FORE-FEET. 





still showing distinctly. They have, in effect, formed a shaft like 
that of the kangaroo, but showing a suture between them. They 
move in a series of great bounds, and at great speed. But, as if 
this were not enough, there are at least some species which burrow, 
and use their strong teeth in removing stones when digging in 
stony ground! A more psimitive species, Euchoreutes, 
is very interesting, since it shows the jerboa’s foot 
** in the making,”’ inasmuch as the hind-foot has five 
toes. But the formation of the typical jerboa hand- 
foot is well on the way, since of these five toes, two 
are conspicuously shorter than the remaining three. 
Another is the Siberian jumping-hare, A/lactaga jaculus. 
The ends of the three main toes have fan-shaped pads. 

And now we come to the Cape jumping-hare 
(Fig. 3), (Pedetes), which makes a strange contrast 
when compared with the rest of the jerboas. It 
has, by comparison, such a clumsy appearance. It is 
as much as 17 in. long, with a tail of the same length 
in addition. The eyes are conspicuously large. The 
hands are five-fingered, but the hind-feet have only 
four. In spite of the fact that these hind-feet are 
apparently less well developed than in the typical 
jerboas, the Cape hare is enabled to make enormous 
leaps. Another and very strange peculiarity is found 
in the windpipe, which has a partition running down 
its centre, as in some birds. No one has ever been 
able to explain what advantage, if any, this partition 
confers, either on the rodent or the bird. 

Finally, mention must certainly be made of the 3- 
Australian Noctoryctida, This family is composed 
only of a single genus and species, Noctoryetes typhiops, 
disCovered by Professor Stirling in the centre of South 
Australia. I had the pleasure of dissecting one of 
these interesting animals many years ago, in the very : 
early days of its discovery. It is a burrowing creature, clothed in a silky fur of a pale 
golden-red, but it has no external ears as in our common mole (Talpa Europeas). It closely 
resembles, however, the Cape golden-mole (CArysochloris) and was compared by the well- 
known American palwontologist with the marsupial mole; but whereas some eminent 
authorities see affinities between these two animals, presumably on account of their small 
pouches, others most emphatically deny any relationship whatsoever. 

The existence of these very different types of mole-like animals in widely separated 
parts of the world is very interesting; but for some unknown reason our knowledge 
has been of slow growth, and took a long time to interpret. W. P. Pycrarrt. 


AND HAS A PARTITION 


is the same 


The tree-kangaroo lives in the highest parts of the moun- 
tainous scrubs of Queensland, where it moves as quickly 
on the ground as in the trees. 
feature is the great length of the shank from the knee 
to the heel and the form of the toes, of which there are four. 





THE CAPE JUMPING-HARE (PeDErES CAFPFER): 


DOWN THE WINDPIPE, LIKE SOME BIRDS. 


This animal has, by comparison with other jerboas, a clumsy appearance; its tail 

length as its body, and the eyes are conspicuously large. 

the fact that the hind-feet are apparently less well developed than in the typical 
jerboas, the Cape hare is enabled to make prodigious leaps. 





summate skill, conveying a wealth of information in highly 
readable form. To gather his material, he tells us, he travelled 
by air nearly 19,000 miles, apart from journeys by boat, car 
and train; visited all twenty countries described, and talked 
with seventeen heads of state, besides countless lesser folk. 
Parficularly interesting is his account of President 
Roosevelt’s Good Neighbour policy towards the 
States of Central and South America, and of 
successive Pan-American Conferences, with an 
increasing trend towards common action against 
foreign menace. 


Its most outstanding 


American as well as British readers will doubtless 
discover a compelling interest in the Russian leader's 
career, as recorded in “ Joser Statin.” Man of 
Steel. By David M. Cole. With 8 Illustrations 
(Rich and Cowan; 6s.). Among much else, they will 
learn why Stalin is held in such deep affection by the 
masses throughout the Soviet territories, and how it 
is that he has won and held supreme power with no 
other official position than General Secretary of the 
Communist Party. The book is a revealing study 
of his life, character, and political methods, which 
are compared and contrasted with those of Hitler 
and Mussolini. 


Mr. Cole’s account of the Soviet’s first Five 
Year Plan, organised at Stalin's suggestion in 1928, 
forms a link with the reminiscences of a writer 
who was able to observe the Plan's development 
during visits to Russia in 1929-32. The book 
is entitled “‘ BorperuNne Russia.” By H. Foster 
Anderson (Cresset Press; 10s. 6d.). As the word 
“borderline” indicates, this work is largely 
occupied with the author's journeys.in the Baltic States of Latvia, Esthonia and 
Lithuania, where he acted as representative of the Polish Relief Fund. He was in 
Poland when war began in 1939. His knowledge of Russia dates from 1914, and 
after his latest visit to Moscow he returned to England via Siberia and Vladivostock. 
He tells simply and casually what he did and saw, without stressing his own purposes, and, 
by. description and talks with people he met, throws significant sidelights on conditions 
and opinion in various countries. He praises the efficiency and conduct of the Red Army. 
‘““ When I was asked,”’ he says, “ at the time of the German onslaught into the U.S.S.R. 
what I thought, I replied : ‘ He 's going to come unstuck somewhere.’ ” cC. EB. Byres. 


If IS 17 IN. LONG 


In spite of 
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and because 


W. wanted to write something about a pressure controller by 
3 the name of Grove. Just one of those queer, twisted ambitions 
you ll find we get occasionally. We had learned that no other controller 

makes use of the greatest of all regulating principles—Boyle’s 
Law. Here then was a possible line. We'd heard of Boyle’s Law— 


vaguely, but we wanted to know more. We approached one of 


it’s nicer 


(a piepr™ 


MALVERN 
SPA 


those technical chaps—the sort of man who brings pieces of 
revolting-looking mechanism out of his pocket on the slightest 
provocation. We asked him ‘“‘ When did Boyle live?” The 
technical fellow said he didn’t know exactly, but Bob Boyle was 
certainly hanging around when he was a boy. After that it 
came as something of a shock to learn that poor Mr. Boyle died 
in 169}. Our technical friend must be older than he looks. 

At any rate the application of Boyle’s Law which roughly 
speaking is that the pressure of an enclosed gas varies inversely 
as its volume, makes the Grove regulator the only pressure 
reduction valve in this country that will accurately control the 
flow and pressure of steam, gases and liquids under incredible 
variation of load. This fact is now proving of immense interest 


to the shipping world. And when peace breaks out again, we 





expect it to enthrall all hydraulic engineers and to be a matter 
of great momént to those who control the destinies of oilfields, 
breweries and bakeries. By the way, the Grove regulator is 
being manufactured in this country by—we give you three 
guesses—yes, you're right first time—it’s the Bell Punch Company. 


BELL PUNCH are— 


Adding Machines (Plus) Designers and manu- 


eens ene? facturers of these 
ee preg at Oe mechanised control 
BELL PUNCH Taximeters (Belpunch) systems. 
Ticket Issuing Machines 
COMPAMIT? . (Aucomaticket) Engineering and elec 


Tickets (Belpunch) = ae eae 
t ° 
Totalisators (Belpunch) Regs ng ord 


weshantes reed and Ministry of Supply 


make and sell 





— 





Order from your Wine Merchant, Grocer or Chemist. 
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Coupons give & 


QUALITY new significance! 


NEVER has quality counted as it does to-day, when the 
purse alone no longer provides the power to buy — 
never truer than to-day that it pays you best to get the best. 


Prices of Men’s and Women's Uniforms on application. 








ODS 


CROOKES: 
HALIBUT LIVER OIL 


THE SUPPLY POSITION 





importance. 


MAKERS OF CROOKES’ 








HARRODS LTD 


SLOane 1234 


The Crookes Laboratories regret that Crookes’ 
* Halibut Liver Oil will no longer be readily 
obtainable in capsules, but only in liquid form. 
This is due to priority demands of national 


In the interests of national health the Crookes 
Laboratories have taken every precaution in 
their power to ensure adequate supplies of 
Crookes’ Halibut Oil in all parts of the country. 
Thus the public may rest assured that their needs 
of this vital source of Vitamins A and D are 
being safeguarded as far as circumstances permit. 


THE CROOKES LABORATORIES 





LiquIp, per phial, enough for 16 days—2/- 


HALIBUT LIVER OIL 


H.0.4 











LONDON SW1 





If you want 
to keep your 
teeth... 





use a Tek 


Tek was designed for people who 
wished to keep their teeth. After 
patient research the makers of Tek hit 
upon the one size, shape and price 
that, combined, made the perfect tooth- 

brush. Every Tek is de- 
> signed to clean the whole 
“<> surface of your teeth and to 
“> reach every crack and crevice. 
92 dentists out of ev 100 
’ consulted said that Tek was 
the most efficient toothbrush 
ever made. Of course, Tek 
are so pats that you may 
occasionally have difficulty in 
getting one, but that’s all 
the more reason for trying. 


Tek 2 


Plus Purchase Tax 


Made and guaranteed by AND JOHNSON 
(Gt. Britain) Ltd., Slough and Gargrave 









Champion Plugs 


save your petrol 


With petrol prices on the up-and-up, 
your Champion Plugs are truer money- 
savers than ever if you keep 
them clean and have them 
regularly tested. Their 
strong hot spark means 
full combustion 
and fuel-saving, to 
say nothing of 
new life for even 
* pensionable’ 
cars. 

















WITH THE FAMOUS 
SILLMENT SEAL 


A unique feature of 
Champion Plugs, 
which raises their 
efficiency above all 
others, is the highly 
scientific Sillment 
Seal. Sillment is a 
dry powder which 
when compressed 
forms a perfect seal 
against troublesome 
leakage common to 
ordinary plugs. 


Dependable than ever 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 











‘ MM. +! ae 
Because of its well-known constituent 
—Liquor Carbonis Detergens— 
Wright's has been recommended by 
doctors for over 75 years as the 
finest family toilet soap, invigorating 
to the skin tissues, discouraging to 
stray infections. Now when such 
qualities are so specially necessary, 
Wright's offer this extra coupon 
value to everyone in the house. 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


One tablet — one coupon 
74d. per tablet (purchase tax included) 











Norice.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 


that they are necessarily available for export. 
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“A Chivalrous 
Service for 


CRIPPLED GIRLS” 


The Christian World 


We are thankful for the kindly souls who 
never forget how dependent we are upon 
their contributions — doubly appreciated 
now! Caring for and training crippled 
girls is costly. We have some 300 at 
the Crippleage ; in addition, 150 girls from 
infancy to fifteen years of age are fully 
maintained at the Orphanage in Shropshire 


Extracts from recent letters : 


“* As finance is more than usually difficult this 
year, | am increasing my gift by £1. .B 


‘Will you please take the necessary steps 
to alter my annual subscription from 5/- to 
£2.2.0. 1 enclose my copy of Deed and 
would be obliged if you would send me oa 
Banker's Standing Order Form." A.S 


We are entirely dependent upon voluntary 
gifts and legacies. 


PRESIDENT : The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 


And Flower Girls’ Mission 


37 SEKFORDE STREET 


™, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 j= 








Whatever the future brings, it will 
not destroy the truth that a good 
thing is the cheapest in the end. Our 
intention for Tomorrow is to see that 
also it is not the dearest to begin with. 


—____ BOULTON & PAUL 


" WWiicmu uum 


Remember Boulton & Paul, 
Ltd., Norwich, for all farm 


Buildings, Greenhouses, etc. 
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THE CLOTH WITH 100 U 


The healthiest, softest, hardest wearing material for men’s, women’s 
and children’s clothing —cool in summer, warm in winter, ‘ Viyella’ 
is a washable utility fabric which gives comfort all the year round, 
In cream and plain colours, gay nursery patterns, a variety of dress 
designs, checks, stripes, men’s shirtings, and a full range of 
Regulation Service Shades. 





WILLIAM HOLLINS & CO. LTO 


me aa HI 
VEAK 


VIVELLA HOUSE NOTTINGHAM 
REGISTERED TRADE MARE 





















EPL SIL LOE NT TOS, 


All Lombard Street to a 
China Orange . . . Oranges 
and lemons are now so rare 
that the proverbial wager 
seems almost fair. . . Rare 


and refreshing fruit indeed— 
in Kia-Ora. 





Grapefruit 
2/6 


Lemon - Orange - 
Lime Juice Cordial 
Unsweetened Lemon, Orange, 
Grapefruit in half bottles, 1/9 

















Help us to zeach 
ouz target 


Our target for many years past has 
averaged £75,500. This is the sum 
which we have needed to carry on 
our Crusade against Cancer. 3ut 
this year, When our work is doubly 
vital owing to weakened war-time 
resistance, we need even more to 
meet the greater cost of treatment 
and equipment. It is to you that 
we must look for help you who 
realise the awful consequences which 
neglect of this disease would bring 
Surely we do not appeal in vain! 
Please send your contribution to-day 


Che Royal 


ancer 
Hospital 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 








| 


DR. 
BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Restoring the children’s heritage—a 
home, love, careful training, wise 
counsel and the prospect of future 
independence —that, briefly, is the 
every task of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
whose family circle is always in the 
neighbourhood of 8,200 boys and 
girls. For the National weal, as well 
as for the children themselves, it is 
essential that this work should be 
fully maintained. WILL YOU SEE 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP? 


An EASTER GIFT of 


10/- 


feed one child for 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ 
sent to 92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


Aa 









10 days 
should be 


will 








SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN 
New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 





NOW MORE THAN EVER 
CHILDREN NEED 


ERMALINE 


WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT 


jie! BREAD 


wonroowens « COLTS ROK Gi atcow 





SINCE 1858 


British Consols 
or "EXPORT ” (aqotuze paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 

















TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 





MACDONALD’ 














, 
SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 

DESIGN 


In normal times the best shops 
have 777 Supplies 


now strictly limited 


are, however, 


Valstar coats in 


opproved styles 


are available for all branches 


of the Services 
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" LOOKING INTO 


Life is useless without investigation, because in- 
vestigation means improvement and therein lies 
continual progress. 


Those who produce work of quality ask for 
investigation and welcome comparison, fearing 
nothing in competition. 


They build up their business through the ears of 
the public as well as through their eyes. 


The Chatwood Security is work of quality, and is 
exactly what we say it is without any ° ifs’ or‘ buts.’ 


There is nothing just as good for less money. NOW, ONE CAR MUST DO THE WORK 


Because something costs little money it does not OF 
Siig ee ca Two M ists “6 is > 
follow that it is cheap. The fundamental principle ..) a a ee oe ee 


of purchase is value received for money paid. cars in peace time have had to lay up or sell the larger or least 


i ei 3 : : economical vehicles. If one of them was an Austin, of course that 
The Chatwood Security has always been just the was the one to be kept running. For now that you use the ca 1 
little more that can reasonably be asked for work J , wii ecoaind 


of quality. It will stand investigation. for essential journeys and war work, it’s more important than ever 


J.E.S. to have a car which never lets you down, which runs well on 
THE CHATWOOD TRADITION almost any petrol, which gives you most miles per gallon and 


T t ** ACHIEVEMENT IS BUT ANOTHER the least need for repairs and maintenance. That's a fairly complete 
MILESTONE ALONG THE HIGHWAY ee P oral eel 

OF PROGRESS—THE END OF THE description of an Austin, isn’t it ? 

JOURNEY LIES EVER BEYOND.” 


CHATWOOD THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO.,LTD., tial. Arent you GLAD you 


Bankers’ Engineers, 


SECURITY —_ sess once: sueewssuny, stan invested in an AUSTIN 


Chatwood, Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury 4001. 


LONDON : : MANCHESTER Rese 
GLASGOW : : BOMBAY 














Read the Austin Magazine — 4d monthly from your newsagent 














THE VITAL FACTOR OF SAFETY... 


SPECIFY FERODO LININGS 
FOR SAFETY ON THE ROAD 


In the comradeship of the 
sea, the lifeboat, lifebuoy and 
life-line are links in the chain 
of safety ever maintained by 
stout hearts and willing hands. 
In the world of road trans- 
portation brake linings are a 
vital link in the preservation 
of safety. 

Do not choose linings hap- 
hazard, but in your own 
interests and that of others, 
always specify Ferodo Linings 
—the most dependable among 
brake linings. 

Whatever car you drive— 
wherever power must be con- 
trolled—there is a Ferodo 
Brake Lining specifically de- 
signed for the 

work it has to FERODO 
do. Maximum 
braking effi- 
ciency, long life 
and low main- 
tenance costs are 


ensured if you BRAKE 
always demand irene T 0 t e e t t e r e n 
Ferodo Linings. 


| Look for this sign when you refine Nobody wants to waste good tobacco these hard times. But how many of 
us smoke each pipeful right to the end and enjoy every puff? Everybody 
ought to, and everybody can, if only he takes Hint No. 4 Keep your pipe between 
the trouble. Here is one of a few simple rules your seth, don't keep taking it out oy 

given us by a man who makes each pipe last" "1" «tween Pulls, a+ you do a 

: A a bi cigarette. And if it shows signs of 

an hour without relighting. He happens tO seine cas, wy breathing ext through 

, ow Ontch Linings be a devotee of Four Square — but you could — pipe occasionally as well as drawing 
probably get similar results with any other “ 7 "este! # two-way draught 


o y md keeps the toba: light with 
_ good tobacco. . » a 
burning your tongue 
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